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Honesty Questioned 



l()«r« or* niany dB*'«lopment5 

A. \,- ■.!<,-,>, <r- in fMnrd torfieStudenr 
"I** University 
- om* of which 
_,..i. ^oHsiderotion. 
'o necessitate imme- 
irpftion of th« 'united 
<:ier*ncw, the potlHcxil 
,-< fronf ond whether 
ilj , . •-{■ fmmework of SDS 

^nffcs - very broodly defined. 
The NAC rwduHon upon which SDS ob- 
: -1- s Fred Kushner of Rooievelt. ond 
<itidred ol U. of C. were empowered 
■:■ T^ i->ttfocted them J© relat* to ihe con- 
terotire (hot SDS wos willing to cooperate 
with Q "progrom which hos a cleor political 
focu5 of orgoniiing ogainst the draff and the 
wor botfi onandoWcompuswilhasecondory, 
but cleorty stated, position ogoinsf the 2-S 
and whirfi hos o sufficiently long range per- 
ipective to oilow the development of reol, 
sottd orgoniring programs which might cul- 
mtnote in o notiono! action.' 

Although I reotiie thof Kindred ond Kush- 
ner will In all probobiltty be preporing 
report, I feel that it might be valuoble for 
someone else to relote how they presented 
SDS's position to the conference. Kindred 
was given o chance to present the first 
speech to the plengry session on the ofter- 
noon of the first day. He began by reoding 
the NAC resolution and stating thai it was 
not on ottemrpt to formulote policy but a 
gothering of April, June ond September 
NC resolutions. 

SDS hos been charged, Kindred continued, 
with a Toilure to provide concrete political 
teodership to the anti-war movement" - o 
diarge which he accepted os partially true, 
but ottribuled to "growing pains' in the 
orgoniiolion. Through demonstrations, Kin- 
dred soid. we hove learned 1 ) the potentiol 
force of on opposition but 2) the inodequocy 

:*Tq.>r^, reactive to the ;n[(iorrvei o! rl^c 
Johnson admirtstrotion and simply 'shout 
slogans at fwople.* Kindred charocteriTed 

oor maiOT tasV 0» thai of organWtng o "con- 

Kious democrotic political letf thot would 
aim at taking povrer. 
Kindred recognbiing thot "we're ot a lurn- 



omt. We hove to move Thof's clear," 
cui urged 'odopting our strategies to the 
necessiHcs of the future." Specificolly, he 
iQW no reason for a separate student mo- 
blliiatton, which would leod to "separatism, 
compartmentaliiotion of (he movement, "ond 
discussed the problems which develop from 
o seemingly endless string of demonstro- 
hons - being unoble to develop permanent 
programs because we're always worrying 
about getting the money for the buses to 
Woshinglon, the signs for (he picket lines, 
and fighting Ihe internal sectarian slogon 
hassels. 

Kindred concluded by colling for local 
demonstrations on April 15 - (he same day 
as the Spring Mobiliiodon, with a mora- 
torium on demonstrations until October 
when we could "stage the biggest Inter- 
notionol Doys of Protest thot Johnson has 
ever seen." Kindred called for opposition 
to the "ctoss privilege represented by ll-S', 
being explicit about discussing imperialism 
and relating it to the structure of our so- 
ciety, developing "complete thoroughgoing 
resiitonce to ttie drcrfl that offers people 
an alternative' and offering o 'socialist al- 
ternotive to present Americoneconomicond 
politico! structure." 

Kindred was followed by Bettino Aptheker 
of (he CP. who discussed (he role of tfie 
university in Americon society, specificolly 
vis-o-vis defense contrncts, ideological apo- 
logists, chemical research, etc, and dealt 
with reasons for apothy in the anti-war 
movement, putting forword the hypothesis 
that it was a result of on inability to see 
immediate results of political work, os wos 
occosionoily seen in dvil rights or free 
speech struggles. 

Eugene Groves, president of tKe Motionol 
Student Association (NSA) delivered a 
speech colling for "working within the sys- 
tem' to end the war through'broodelectorol 
coolitions" of lobor, civil rights, religious 
ond studenlgroups. Sidney Peck of the Spring 
Mobilisation Committee and the 1^'.. 
.c-3.f> Ccr„r.,.f,^, for Debate on 
Policy (lUC) gov.a a srion mstor', 
student movemem. 

M iKls point, Kiftdred iumoed over a 
row of choirs and, face red soid thai he 
fell "used*, thot Bettina and the plenory 
were not discussing the question of whether 



or no( to hold o student mobilization, and 
(he political basis upon which it would be 
colled, ond he was ofroid (ha) "tomorrow 
we'll be presented with o conlinuotionscom- 
mirtee, six compus trovelers, and a date.' 

At his point, discussion scheduled to end 
at 2:30 was extended for the entire ofter- 
noon to allow discussion. Personally I would 
ogree with Kindred that the speeches deliver- 
ed by Aplheker and Peck hod little subston- 
tive political content in terms of discussing 
tocNcal things. Kushner spoke about Ihe ina- 
bility of compus organizors to do much un- 
less they were oble to relate the war to 
conditions directly affecting students lives, 
and his need to take more from the dis- 
cussion than "just that there's o mobiliza- 
tion on such and such o da>e and you ought 
to come, kids, if you' re decent human beings." 

On Thursdoy, Kindred related that the NC 
hod not considered the strike proposal ond 
hod specifically voted ogainst the April 15 
Spring Mobilization. He said thot he was, 
speaking personoMy 'disaffected by the de- 
cision of mv notional council . . . ond since 
I don't belong (o a democratic centralist 
organization, I hove no quolms about soy- 
ing so." 

The conference went through the strange 
process of first voting upon a general 
itotement of oims, in entirety, with the choir- 
man promising that odditions to the state- 
ment would be allowed later. After the 
slotement was passed, on onnouncemenlwos 
mode thot the plenory would recess while 
(he steering committee worked out the call 



for the action ortd discussed Implementation 
At this point, I strenously objected, re- 
minding the chair of his previous ruling. 
Bettina made o motion to provide for oddi- 
tionot debate then and odditions tothestote- 
ment. The body voted her resolution down 
- with VSA voting os o body against it and 
the OuBois Club seemingly splitting down 
the middle. 

The addition to the slotement I wos pro- 
posing, ofter consultation with Kindred, Kush- 
ner ond several others, read "Abolishing & 
defeoting the draft, and opposing thegovern- 
ments lactic of dividing students from the 
rest ot the population through the special 
doss privilege of ll-S" 

A( vorious times in the conference, this 
question was discussed - or rather the rea- 
son why we stiould not discuss it wos dis- 
cussed. The YSA soid thot this wos o united 
front, that people in the room had all sorts 
of differences on the question of ll-S ond 
thot it wos disunifying to discuss - that 
we were there to build the broadest possible 
coalition of groups opposed to the war. 
It seems to me that this is o phony argu- 
ment, that il is an ottempttoovoid discussing 
iust what these differences ore ond what 
(hey flow from. As I told the steering com- 
mittee following that session, theconference 
hod the perfed right to reject SDS's posiHon 
on ll-S, but not before throughly discussing 
it. The YSA and holf the OuBois Clubs in 
effed voted ogainst discussing it. The YSA's 
(continued on page 4) 
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Social Radicalism and Pompous Change 



national conference 

Defining the student ond his institutionolized role of meoringlessness. 
STUDENTS AND SOCIAL CLASSES 

dc'^.^e;ts'':e;d'l^:,T^^^^^ -r^^^^ ^y S'^-^-d on; or why 

on ^^oJZ::itT^:::^'^^^^^^^ hos , he society institutionalized 

recommend WheoHes Asnlnn n ^ . C ''"°"^'' **' ^^^ ^° '^°^^°'' I' °"' of 10) 

■o rt^is workshop? ' "^ '"■ °"*^ '""«-'^b«sasobreokfost»or those who would come 

WE ECONOWICS OF THE UNIVERSITY 

^;^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ -^ administrolive red tope, 

^ding in determining educationorpoli;. wZ is th^ rfr] "^"^ '" '^^ ^^'^ °f 
Con bosK resource olIoccKon progr^s bevonrf K °'^ ."' '"""^'"S' ^^^° '' "^""^v' 

W«J teochers unions, takino int^crn.iS^. 'l''^°'"'"9 ^^««" >'"den. employees 

KJuxophrento? '"^ '""= "-'dera„on the relevoncy of the compus-bule.s 

THE JUNIOR COilEGE 

;^mt;%*trZf X^^^^^ "I'-aes - o lod. o b.l, or o bunch 

THE HIGH SCHOOL 

:^^<'^y£^^^^^^^ P^ov-ded hi«H .hools 

^. b*en |,,.«, by either rece.l o or^^b^::,!^ '^°'''* >«mulus-response graph 
-"rtttws Odm.nisfrotiv, blunder, o( under e^lJ V fl'"'»'PP*. "r by the Admini- 



, WHITE RADtCAlS AND NEGROES ON CAMPUS 



um,r. o danger ihol white people ,x(,p u ».. 
^*m^ dong^ ,Ko, rt,U workshop r.a.ly .^U' ' " **'"*«*^ '*'«' ^'<=^ P-^P". «ist? 



««OOftAM£ fOft PtHJCATIONAl CHANGE 



^^r., ..^ broin-beok.. . net ;;:-t,r;: ^^ ^.j 



workshop agenda 



THE CAMPUS, THE DRAFT, THE MILITARY. THE SOCIETY, THE BOOKSTORE THE SALT- 
bHAKcR 

What hove been the relative merits of compus droft protests (eg. cub, wolf, bear, lion, 
or eogle) os opposed to burning flogs? How do you (or wife) deal with the military and 
the CTC on campus? How do you abolish military reseorch? 

THE POLITICAL ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY 

Why, ond to what extent, and inwhotwoys is the University's GL-70 the vanguord of 
the status quo, which of course is in some fashion an adjunct to the edu<rolionai and 
pohtico bureoucrocies; hence is this demand for the abolition of grodes progressive 
or revolutionary? r -a 

STUDENTS AS CATALYSTS 

Should students organize within poor while communities and labor unions 03 opposed 
to tuckirvg? As o mo|or program? 

STUDENT POVVER 

Simply put, the primary question or concern is: how? or is it shoufd? or moybe con?'^ 
ORGANIZII^G TOWARD STUDENT SYNDICALISM CHEERFULLY 

Whot would be the eHlcocy of notional student union? Should New Leh Notes be sent 

u7.„l .V? '^TJ'*'^'- "^^"'"'"^"'""^"'^ '' «"9°9« '" °"d Prornote? Would 

it deol w,th larger soc.ol diseases os well os power on the campus? Would (t be only o 

LelxduIi^nJr? w' m' 'l"f """"" ' ^ """ °"-'''" ^~'*«°"^ Strowberry? W^,d " 
be exelusionory? Would locals be outoncmous? Would ilbe omonized from the bottom uo 

Srt^^Un W^'^^'^ ^* *" '''*' ^'°* "'°"°"* -°"^^ '• '^-^ with inZa^ono^S^ou^'? 
STUDENT RADICALS AND ELECTORAL POUTICS 

whotdln!?if '\^"[^*1^'"* J" '^'''1'°^°' P°"^*' '^ *°' ""*'«^ -t«" conditions? If not. 
TuiSo^ r m.!/*i 7 °^V. '^.'^°" «"«^"-d with sociot chonge? Should rodlcol 

Sine! oTr. w"'. ,? 'i."'^ T.""- " '° '''^"'^ *'V '^^^'^'^ *«m«.lve, « o 
cZ ivTI^^ LV<^^""i '".-**" '*'"'* "-"Poigns where student, hove been portt 

Ipu. ThLTeJr "i.^" *=^P --f«"9"*) -'*<'» "^' hos the compolfln hod oTrt^ 
inde«nde^^o I !4 . ? ''".'*''"' »yndicoU,t movement hove on *e mo-^* toword 
inoepenaent or third party pollHcs? 

do VP'.i 
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changes in our thinking 



— Nicli Egleson 

,rs b0B#d slydonr movement is 
,,ly po&sible, The everih of recent 
ind ffven more dramalically those 

-feU give ample tosHmony. Los< 
... :,jKqlo, Chicogo, and Modison had 
Tinror movemeni* around ranking and test- 
ing (or the drofi. This fnll Berkeley and 
Mlthlgon hove been the scenes of major 
ihideni strikes and lorge protests. In the 
last weeki Son f ronclsco Sloto College con 
dueled a Icirge boycott of student dining 
facillHei. New York Uni^^ersity, Downtown 
held o strike over tuition increoses, and 
Hunter In New Yorl< seems on the verge. 
Change* \o our thinking in the conditions 
of the university indicate Ihot these cam- 
poses will no! be the only ones to be sub- 
|ect to student movements. In recent months 
we hove put new subitance in strategy and 
tactics lor a student movement. Earliest 'uni- 
versity reform progroms' (SDShashod them 
In the past) stemmed from thesameonalysis 
of the university which we now put forward, 
but hod only the borest guesses ot tactics 
ond no neat strategy. We soid, "moybe on 
Issue could be made ot class size, or course 
irrcievonce," And we know that eventually 
we wanted to raise the issue of student con 
trol but that seemed, Ihen, like something so 
far off OS hardly to deserve speculation. Our 
strotegy is still simple, but at leost it is 
there; toke o small issue and immediately 
roise the question of student control. Take 
the drofi exam, as ol BuffoloorModison, ond 
osk for o vote cind structure to moke future 
decisions. Toke ranking, os ot Chicago, and 
osk (or o referendum. Take the price of food, 
OS at SF Stote College, ond ask for student 
control of the corporation which runs the 
lunch room and book store. 

A New Courage 

Al the some time that we hove learned to 
go beyond Immediate demands to bosic 
ones, we hove leorned to put into practice 
tactics which before were only speculations. 
Prices in cafeterias hove always been high, 
tuition hos been rising for many yeors. We 
now have the tourage to think wp cnr\ roico 
iw«« mu«>. \\\ \% ■Mpnhwhlle to note, so that 
we don't chalk the new owareness up lo 
Hidden genius, rhot if has grown nafurally 
out of recent developments in this country. 
The war wos on eosy thing to protest ogainst, 
becouse tfie issues were so cleor, the in- 
humanity so overpowering, Theworbecame 
on issue on the campus (ranking, germ re- 
search, police training, testing) ond the pro- 
test was easily brought within the campus. 
And once the issue of control was raised on 
wor-centered issues, like ranking, it could be 
roised in other areas as well.) 

The changes in the campus conditions 
which moke student movements more pos 
sible go beyond the simple intersection ol 
cqmpus and war issues which produced a 
new willingness to raise demands in aur 

own surroundings. The disturbances on cam- 
puses, chiefly at Berkeley, struck feor to the 
heorls of university odministfotions over 
the entire country. Thai (ear become itself 
o condition which sets the stoge for campus 
movements. The fear hos two effects 

In the first ploce it mftkes administrators 
even good liberals, more prone to moke 
sorry mistokes. Recently, for instance, an 
odm.nistrctor ol the University of Michigon 
caught between regentiol pressure to turn 
the names ol students over to the HUAC and 

s.rnmering student discontent with hisoc'tion 
delegated to himself power to override any 
student-government passed rule, and power 

He mod« .llegal ony demonstrotion which 
r':;^T^ 7''^ *he Vderly ...clioning of 

rhrsLru:;"'"'^^"^^-'^"— ^ 

'r^ the wcond ploce the feor mokes the 
mIL^ cR/* '"■ ^<""* f''"« ago U of 

--«> .he ..,n J^^^T^uXz:: 

B«low ,W „g, ^„ ,^^ definihon of wor' 
cnme. o«op,«d by the US o. the N Jem 

Z stZ" <i«"--,i.^ us vioiotion" 
'ne sign dre« crowds lor o week Within on 

htgan were in lession, de 
n con we Oik SOS to take 

'■ "'^°"-' ''^ coulious m 
■"> becouse 
■ inlholtheir 



o result of their deliberations the sign stayed 
and the Marines, in the future, hod to rent 
space for recruiting, just like any other of* 
compus organiiohon. Admlnistrotive fear, 
rother than octual force, created a student 
victory ond on incetitive for further student 
demonds. 

The situation has produced humor as well 
OS incentive. The students at Bultolo (SUN- 
YAB) returned lost fall to find o heolth in- 
surgnce plan hod been instituted which wos 
mondatory and for which students hod to 
poy a fee. In oddifion there were reports 
of nepotisfic connections between the unl- 
vGTsity administration and the owners of the 
Insuronce firm. The editor of the school 
paper, The Spectrum, rong up the deans 
office ond said words to this effect: 'This is 
Taylor at The Specfrum. We have been gel- 
ting many complaints about the mondatory 
health insurance program, and I am afraid 
if it is not mode voluntary in the very near 
future there might be trouble, . . . and SDS 
and Berkeley . . ." and hung up the phone. 
Half on hour later he got a call bock from 
the deans, so the story goes, with word that 
the progrom was now voluntory. 

Student movements are increasingly pos- 
sible. We can see them, we hove the first 
concrete ideas of strotegy and tactics, ond 
we hove the power which stems both from 
student willingness to act and from odmini- 
strotiv© unease. We hove not solved all the 
problems. Small liberal institutions hoveyet 
to see ony moiorcampus-basedmovemenls. 
Aniioch. Sworthmore, Reed ond theirilkmay 
harbour large radicol contingents, and moy 
have been involved in off-compus octivities 
in a large scale, but they hove been unable 
to confronttheirodministrolions, or to broach 
questions which affected the rest of the 
student population. But we ore making pro- 
gress in some areas we hod earlier written 
off OS impossible. At the large urban com- 
muter university we once wrung our bonds 
in despoir. The food boycott ol just such a 
school-Son Francisco State College-points 
o way, OS does the tuition issue otNYU. 

So what? Couldn't o student rnc-------' 

strive only for a perfect ivory lo' 
could it hove a poiiticol imopct ... 
country? Or could- it ^tfeff*.^ buHO a move- 
menl for radical chonge? 

We con resi easy, I think, that from the 
start the movement hos not been for the 
perfection in vocuo of our own academic 
wonderland. Even in Its origins the student 
movement has been closely tied to issues 
in the lorger society. Veterans of the Missis- 
sippi projects were heavily represented in 
the first flare-ups at Berkeley and elsewhere. 
The Involvement of students todote has been 
lorgely over the war. Even when the student 
movement concentrates on the campus it 
hos mostfrequently centered on issues which 
stem from an intersection of the ocodemic 
and the exterior world; from ROTC recruiters 
Qt Cal and U, of Maryland, from CIA re- 
cruiters ot Columbio, from ronking ond test- 
ing ot number of schools, from the low 
wages of employees at Columbia, Missouri, 
It moy be that os the focus sfiifts to more 
compus centered issues some of the wider 
vision will be lost. But for that to hoppen the 
movements will hove to buck o history of 
involvement in larger issues and an existing 
lee Hership whose vision is nolo narrow one 
of SI jdent power for its own soke. 

Thi! student movement is nol in danger, at 
Ihis point, of raising issues only of concern 
to students. But con the student movement 
hove on impact on the larger society' We 
have already hod Ihot impoct. The first im- 
pact (or the one movement ofwhich they ore 
different facets) hos been to open up lor the 
first time in two decades the possibility of 
significoni dissent in the United States. 

We should nol despise good things even 
wtier. they come from strange pieces, and so 
ot this point there is a story of on experi- 
ment conducled ol ihe holy of academic 
hobos, Yale, which is of some relevance to 
tt^e question ol dissent. The experiments 
were conducted roughly as follows (Source 
Mitgrim Stonley; Human Re/o/ions; Vol 
XVll No. }; 1965; pp. 57-76,; Milgrim, 
Stanley; Journol of PersonQ/,-(>- ond Socio/ 
Psyche, Vol. I, No. 2; Feb., 1965) A sub- 
ject cqII h,n, Fred.orrivesotlheoppropriQte 
bmlding on the compus. He Is told the e». 
periment he has been requested lo portici- 
pal« ,n involves leorning theory. Fred is 

n reduced to onolher person whom he I 

old IS a fallow subject. They drow sirow, 
to determ,ne who will be leocher ond who 
pup.t.Bacous« the other subject is ocuolly 
port of Ihe experiment ond the drowing i. 

l^r -rJ^"^ invoriobly becomes Ihe 

'eacher The Kvo cr« led into o room con- 



taining o torge ctioir equipped with straps 
ond electrodes. Fred's companion is 
strapped to the chair and the electrodes 
attached. Fred Is then ledintoonother room. 
The room hos no windows but it does hove 
on inler-com which connects it with the room 
with the choir. Fred's room has also a panel 
of buttons labelled in steps from fifteen lo 
(our hundred fifty volts. Below each voltage 
label is o descriptive label which soys at 
one end 'barely perceptive' and ronges 
through 'strong tingling' to 'painful' and 
finally to 'caution, severe pain', Fred Is 
given a (orty-five volt shock so he hos some 
idea of whot will be going on. Fred is then 
lold to read a programmed series of ques- 
tions into the Intercom. Everytlme he hears 
o wrong onswer he is to increose the shock 
level one stoge. 

The answers he heors ore, of course, a 
series of tape recorded responses. They be- 
gin with simple answers, but as the question- 
ing continues and the number of wrong res- 
ponses and the level of the shocks increases, 
the replies become more filled with protests: 
"I didn't realize it would be like this,' 'Let 
me out. I hove o bad heart I did not tell 
them about.' 

The point, clearly, is to see at what point 
Fred refuses to inflict further shock. It is o 
question of when he will dissent from the 
structure of the experiment, ond from the 
requests ol the experimenter who is In the 
room supervising him and requesting that 
he continue. 

Milgrim (the fellow who designed the ex- 
periment), and ossoclates took o poll of their 
profession prior to running the experiment 
asking for predictions ot the point at which 
the subjects would rebel. Most placed the 
cut-off point at about 150 volts, when the 
protests become severe, and most predicted 
t^ot not more than 2% of the subj ects would 
push the lost button. 

V^ten the experiments were run 63% ol 
t+ie people involved pushed the lost button. 

Milgrim 8. Co. then began to try to find 
what would reduce the staggering willing- 
I bjects to inflict torture. One step 
oiove the experiment from th»> 
... ^v-i-,».rtirwmovethe sanction 
or rne university surroundings. In a rather 
run-down office under the name ol an un- 
known firm there wos a slight, but not slg- 
nificont increase In the level of dissent. 
When [back at Yole) Fred was placed in the 
some room os the 'pupil' (who acted out the 
anguish of the shocks), and when the pupil, 
although stropped to the chair, could lift 
his hands off the electrodes unless Fred 
held it down, the percentage of those who 
would go through with the expe r i men t 
dropped to o mere thirty per cent. 

Group Response 

The experimenters then began to have 
groups of noive subjects conducting the ex- 
periment - reading the questions and push- 
ing the buttons. And they found thot when 
one member ol the group, either on his own 
or because he wos in on Ihe experiment, re- 
fused to go any further then the rest of the 
group would refuse as well, even though the 
loss of one member of the team did not 
homper the experiment. When one member 
of the team sold no, others were willing to 
soy no as well. And thot, to get back to a 
more political framework, is part of the task 
we fulfill: soying "No," 

We are oil fonilllar with the Immedlote, 
short range correlary to this experiment 
m the political field. When we toke an action 
on campus, whether It is saying no to unl- 
rormity by forming o chapter ot Bowlinq 
Green, Ohio, or soying no to exploitative 
food pnces at SFSC, other people stond up 
and say no with us. New people come out 
ot the woodwork. 

The movement is contlnuolly reinforced by 



ideas thot originate in one parr o ,, 
applied in another. The ideo, tM,- prr,- 
of protest in the south, os «<*1l n-. 'K = 
pertence of it, wos on Important port m 
sparking campus protests. Dissent in on« 
place created the possibility for dlssentelse- 
where, and dissent moteriolized on the 
campus. 

Toke, OS another pecullor example, the 
housewife movement. Could ithoveoccured 
during the eorly or even late 1950's' It 
could not hove, and did not, not simply be- 
cause it would hove been red-baited, or 
or because prices were never high during 
that period. Part of Ihe reason could hove 
been thot the possibility ot dissen! wos nol 
there lo the mind of the public. (Not that 
there Is onything Inherently rodicol about 
the housewife demands.) The point is only 
that they hove made what for mony of them 
must be the first truly political move of iheir 
lives. The notion that people can act to hove 
some control over their own lives, even if 
ol present they act out of mis-conceptions or 
false consciousness, is on important begin- 
ning to the rebirth of political life In Ihis 
country. 

Understanding Power 

This development of o nascent poiiticol 
sense, which could never, in itself, justify o 
student movement, Is not the same as a 
movement for rodicol change. There ore 
way5„ however, that the student movement 
has hod on Impact which lays o base for 
such movement. Consider ^irst the effect! 
on students involved In such movements. 

They learn much more than the possibility 
lor dissent. They come to hove, first ol alJ, a 
better underslonding of power. Or, even 
more basic, they come to see that power 
exists. Most people, even people in the 
movement, foil to see the power around 
them. We ore opt to think that the foiltngs in 
our own lives are either chonce or our own 
fault. Even when we understand thatthesys- 
tem, and the power which its existence ex- 
ercises on our own lives, is partly to blome 
for oor prodfcoments, we tlill tnYorlabfy 

ftrsi that our own tiv(?<; nrr. m-^r'- -r..... .1 

up thon any one else's. We fail to see the 
extent of Ihe power operotlng'tashape our 



Student movements, because they ore at 
the very least slotemenis that the same 
problems confront us oil, demonstrate to us 
thot there exists life-shaping power outside 
of us. Awareness of such power is the con- 
sequence of the perception of problems os 
social, rather than personal, and is there- 
fore the second vital step in the process of 
politicolizafion. 

But in the cose of students involved In 
compus movements the process is carried 
much further. The nature of the power is 
mode clear. Students at Colondotherplaces 
know thot the regents, not themselves, hove 
power. They hove come to see that with 
regard to the campus the regents misuse 
their power. And they ore then more obfe 
to suspect ond to learn that the regents, who 
own not just the university but much of 
Colifornia, misuse Iheir power in all the 
areas they control. And in Jhis way a poiiticol 
realization which transcends student power 
and Ihe narrow domoln of the university is 
erected by o student movement, 

A studenl movement Creoles on under- 
standing of power in other ways. The os- 
sumption o( up against which we come con- 
sfontly in political arguments is the 
assumption fhol we do live in o democratic 
society. People assume that the labels at- 
toched to our system have o cognotive 
meaning. Campus movements breok down 



(continued on poge 4) 
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'tody w^n\ t4tv purpi»>« 0* Onf*Ki Stvwrti 
ihtlt, and fh« v«rv ctioroclvr ti tti« syit^m 
ogelfitf vi+ikti Un^ Students it ttt-uggUng 

rtflht of »Vel»«l» fp *»frib\it» lit»roh>n» on 

compva wiiltout rt>« opproval o( hh« school 

m*nl, fty ptddng oJI pt>blkoHon» unif*r Ih 
o»fvtoah>|», th«odin4nisrroNonK<ub*«nabt« 
v ."Ot oniony offocfiv* itudontfhu«nt(rom 
: ' M orgimliod. A> long ot Unllwd Studonh 
^-, -' --fvpond prfmorOy on l4io ipoimn vrort) 
.:*-' iti m««Mi9« Ocro»s on com(H»», i' 
I- ' I'f unobi* to r»a<h a torg*- i^umbsr erf 
tU-oenh in o r»lof4v»ly *>>orl parted ot Kmo, 
A» tomg oi iwcK c«n»orthip c«nHnu*i, stu^ 
donti tfl 9*n«'rnl will bw uiKibk *pd»volo|j 
o (ignificont vo^c» «n fhoir o**" oduMtton. 
At pmvnt. IK« only hmv that llt«ralvr* 
con b« distribiitvd juM oft compiLDi ii bo^ro 
ond aHm ichiwl *h#o »tud«rttt or» In too 
much of a Kurry coining onclgatT>g. B«for« 
*\T ww» bonn*d, o ilngU cofiy t.-(ittTtbti(*ct 
on compui wo* ti>«notim«> »hor»<J b^ oi 
^vonv oj ts»t>ntv diffrf^nt p#oplp S*««ral 

.--n ir o* 

'■■ -.'tib'ff inul thv (>»«• 

' i-'^d by 00 otmosphe f J 

BKuut* o( thii opprntiv* otmoiphor*. 
meit of the lupport on eomput hos b««n 
*orc#d underground, wh»r» H Ko» b«c«m« 
•r>«#»irtvo( and difllcvtl txi m»o>uro None- 
**!•!•». o number d t#och«r» on voriou* 
(0»npu»«» Kov» prival»iy irvdicntwd that they 
arm in lympothy Numerous » K-drni* on 
•*»fV compu) hove b«en demundin^g th«lr 
n«l copy o* ir ot « it w«r» on lnail*nabl* 
rtgKt Th« «dlton ol tb« Rubidouii Hl^b 
Sthoc! ^olon* Kqv« niod«l«d tbtlr n»w tdf- 
•o«lol policy o*t«f ir In >plt* of th«ir prtnci- 
pol'c lhr«ot lo dtiifiis* thvm (ron> th«lr poitt. 
Aiid iom« itudwnts ol Poly High, who bovo 
not b««n iynipotb»Hc wifti Untt«d Sludontt, 
■w»r» rtctntty fraUlng ubout itor((i>g on un- 
d»rgroynd n»Mr»pap«< ot th*it own 

TH» Jr»«-pr«M movtt*««nf hot hod con- 
itdtrobU Irrpod on oth»t porti ot tho com- 
munlfy.oj w#H, ln»pirod dir#crty by Unlt»d 
Sfud«nt» ond 'ir, o group ot Rlv«nido City 
Coll«g« bat oiponiied o ccDcgv-rtftorm 
porty, and h In th« proctiii ol publlihing 
ttw RmI Isiu* I.J iti own ^Kidcht mogoilna. 
A fcurprUln^ numbwr ot studeitt* ond pro- 
(•uon ot UCR or« Qvtd i-M-odcn ol 'II,' 
and Ol* lollowiitg tho mow*ni«nt with in- 
torotl During )h« loti i»v«ral A>>»«ki.a num- 
ber of tmtollclt*d tupportlnij i*tt«ri hov« 
found tb«[r woy Into ttt» Rivwrdd* Pr**!. 
And In th« lait low monlbi, on orgonito- 
Hon ot tympotbuttc por»nl» ho* fomo into 
b«lno 

Clv^n luih polanltal »upport, lh«i« >ir» 

...'iiiwtiy rh«tr»«pr«>al*«u»Con 

.'IfmtlNB ii\niobllliIiivnludmit» 

,; <^ *ir iittPth •vary i,tud«nl oil 

«v»r> htgb tcho«l ond (untor high nboot 

eampui In t^« city. At a dty-wldv op«n 

'- - ■•" Rdrt th«»« comput** o g»nuln« 

wirvifw tio' provided by th« 

,,l r., wttMipr"- Ni't lony ago. 

i > t on KWi 

il>«i tbaii 

' -iflb*iry 

i» CDloy 

111, niuny 

, :ibU to wpiJfwilot* wliy 

lid thl» Cosnuont ol 



ing tfnh'iuol rijKi in o'dtf tv' h»lp inoltv it 
o '•otitV' 

Ttv* KmdttMOntol 900I of Unltod SHHlvnH, 
in my oolntot^. i» tt> tnrA* lb# piiblk tcbooli 
tmty dvmo^cioNc in oixVr to och^ev*. iwch 
a rmAcol il'ool Unitvd St\id»nti 1* now in 
lH« proc^u ot bvlMiitg o r\>dk'nl. dwmocm 
H€ mov»i«»nf. th<H* wnoat'3u#i.igtilnit»v»r 
{cntrontfng tti* (»r»t*n1 HVttvni. urtd lKo«* 
«A» ofgu* ogtUnil conlf«n(4ng it ovceiM 

wAb o>r«rwt»«lmJng support or» nrpulng kir 
O dlff»n»n» b«do* movemenf wII+\mi«»\ th'*!*)^ 
dffi*r«nt Mnda ol jjcnii Iho*^ «ho n.^i.f 
rVoM»t confrontotiOft olK>g«lb#r don f fhiok 
^.^' tK« prMont school tyshtm ii *o» bod 
V otf that,* whttb matt** tnr •W'nrf^' ((••» 
what kind c4 »vil»m th*v !>«' 
r»pioc# it A» fi>' 'h*'** wKo - 
fOn'ronWng it •w»p( wtthov»ii. ' ^ 

port, th*y wonl iHingt tec «o>v I a>n atmid 
Ihot in tho midtt of lh»i( p«*timUt>\ lK*y 
ho>« iwid» their octioni »o d«p»ncl«nt on 
lh«ir chonc*! ol «uvc«st thoi they may ntv^f 
tven try - w-htch moket me wonder \\M> 
Kow nuKrh theiy voluv the kind ot (hongvf 
(hey od^ocol*. 

The choroctvr ot the initttuhon thol Unll*d 
Students It vp iCitiointt it tr^ilv f*'UyhH>niiig 

Si_hwl Pc^i^i'* '' tl i\ 

obvioMt thai vfi'v^i ■ 

but in our t*at <imi «"<' 

lh«m, toin*#tinfi hot <>.' 

Ihlng thv'' ■ ■^ ' 

rlghh ol ■ 

loKot *■«!.• • 

to onfoiv. 

DO luur 

i* new n«^i' ■.■.■ .- -■ 

jyjhwn. In Kul t Ki..-.. 

niipht -if.-'Hiv^ ■■!''\ ;i,- ,. 

H (■ 



MOrl iIhi4 ' 

hot b««i< ' 

that twpif'%'1- o . 

r»qi«ir«f m Iv'I nv 

SiiK* moil itud>-> 

resl^inltly theniM'iv *■» K'. 'tw sKili.'- ^i^o^ tl 

will lakf the shock 0* n d'omotn rvent ho 

sHmulot* even the ho" ''-■■■•-■' ■■" ■ i»cHy» 

involveinffnt. UnlvRt tt^.- - ^initt' 

ot«s totne kind of *<i1' ■ .'■»aKir 

nvenl will probobly nevr^vK'''- vi^il diitob* 

dlen(t> 

In the ca»« of lh« fre« pi-eit iBtue, c4vll 
dlBob>»t1fenc* would involve •xerclslng the 
veiy right ihql It now being dented by the 
school iiilminulroHon; the Hghl ol ilud^nti 
h) v'tithihutv titoioluttt on et^mpua without 
t*r*t hflvii-np Ki submit M to censor^,. Civil 
disobedience in this oote would oUoinvelve 
the willingnei* or luffei tome very hniih 
conse<iu«ncei>, including ekpuision I r o m 
ichool Ihol would not meon. however, thol 
whal»ver pwniihiMenl wc1^ (nflKt»d ihould 
not be protctted ^n the inoti vigorous \*k)v 
by parents, hiucheit. oitd students nlike 
Sinre expuUion is o stiotig possibillh^, prlot 
Klepii <ihot.ild betoken tv vnnble onyoivp who 
ik «'«t.)«'lliKl to lontinuff his educotlon in 
the Riverside oieo. to thut h» will not W 
lott tioni ihr nioven^fnl, to' thH pu'pose, 
tlvdenti nl the Unlvertily could be enlisted 
aa lulori to teuch within the homework ol 
the oiiglnol Nree high sthocl". H duHng 
o tchool boycott to»'0 Negro paivntu we«! 
nble to orgniiite a Ireednm srhool Id at 
n^uny ni tlnree hlndied cliildreti. certoliily 
pni enlii ol Uniled S<ud«nt> mvnthers could 
oiyiinlre n»chtn.ill»i nitvwus Ihlrty 

Ihi* moie slwlentt Involved In lh« ilvll 
dUabedlenc«, ot ciiuito. iha mute itnpmt 
II It likely lo hove Mllioufih H^eitf cun b* 
no hnrd, tnti rule ot lo the minimum nuin 
ber that United Students should muster be 
h»re ever allenipHny such (tvMon, I believe 
Ihot ot lew US (Itteen \ludenhi imitd make 
ii rttnild««ablo d#nl, ond lhi*l ot numy ot 
(hirly could crMck the Ittuw wld« ^>p«n De 
lot* the dvit •' bedlence i» lommirted, 
lit initny t' at potstbie -thoiild bn 

iiitoimeti ol whi,, the uilion involvet and 
w^lV *^ be<i)|] diwip Alter lit* n>.i1 dlnibe 
dleme him oii;uMnd. lht>v ■h^M^id b* In 
i.Mni...l il .-npully wiml the ndininislmti^n 
. '-illy ol whof (ti»y riin iiuw 
■>■ by ibwtinellino the sulppo** 



■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■,)« 

liog«ttW4 on this • .,.„, 

*"»« «n efferWve ^■ , , „ 

oevdrd Now (he ».».- *>i wr^ii.^". *-«iMnelp 
v»tM^n>pli*t» thifc hMk con be summoMied 
at l>>i)4^wt 

1 OtoAMiffiinji Mve tisue the ci*d dks 

obedifi^m wd' r"^'^S' rtpwr'rutraie 
•h*" ■■ - ..i.hi 

*tti- A.m 

VUl' , '.ir^d, 

3- fonCH^ t^w nomrnfifrohon t hontt 
ihe dvkl disobedience v^itt ftwr* ttt< 
odminithflHon lilt,' i,,^^ 

ture thervby *(•!■• . A^ 

morohiotton ol»v^.' ■ '"inv 

of it? OTlginol »yn\p,itti.i#n, Comp 
ted to enfome on un|usl rule In 
very hnrth monnor, the ndministro 
Hon will undcU>tel^lv provtskepeopi* 
Inio conting l« the detente ot tttote 
it It punithing. 

3 SHmo»ohng dehofe. in bringing 
things lo the surfcKe In to dromotit 
o foihloo. the .uil disohedlence Is 
bound ho ktimulot* ogre«)ldeolmore 
diologue on the issue llian hoi Kiken 
ploce *o tor. 

4, OwnKutstntftng civil c^Mobedienv-e os 
o m*fho<i, I repeat proboibly no i»ue 
involving Umk itudeni right* it now 
iiegottnble within the Riveriide 
Kfcoel tyiiem- Even Itevtn Sod to 
commft ei'vll disobedience in order 
to get the Good GriKHning Cod« 
intc Ihe courts In view o( tf»i». It 
it ettentiul to the movemeni thot 
atu4entt be^in loinldering non vio 
»mt rlvfl di)obedieni:e at a voUd 
■-'hie welhod ot ftghling 

„ M'ffitfihttfefidmetifibosi 

*n*u: bv openly hikit\g loni* un- 

onK»l p<»l»^ ond j.i,Hlittv onnouncing 

• «uff»r the 

>i^ wilt be 

■' ■--■. t^whoi-A, 

and pnrvnts Iq toW ttieir demondt 

Mrtoukly. 

A. ifMtfJHnQ olhon: thti> It profaoUy tfit 

-ll«,.t ,^< .,11 Tk-.- 



»»»» l»«* xhool w... 
by cotle^^« if tK^ ,*,, 
ot th,- 
!»•<(%"•. 

»v »►»•■■ 
**y ■■ 

*mm .\: 
thev )v 
an aUt 
•ver I-. . 

•o toei^ive «n ,ni«»^moo 

fteliev. It or n<.t *,^ ^^ ^^h,^ ^.,. . 
ot g»m.-;' * 

*Onrr 
they >. 
hiv)'- 

mt» I .- 

'» IW' ' ( . -c ■v... 
Kivertide Oreft. .e ■' 
<Odlvetv In Ih^ mcvf- - 
tosttno I'- 
reipci' 
■<de k '. . 
ooquinn^ a higti ni.. 
nourses ot the Llnis r 
potltbilily Jhr -•i.-i^,, 
tovor cduld .!■., . . ,^- ... , 
noHvet byt n.\.\.^ t-.,- ;.■,■.,■ ■ 
inwtl c*.i„e* fnughtby UCR ttudeni, w.lhm 
Ihe hvjmeweri o* ih- l,,« h+gh s«HooJ Al- 
Ihough (here w*^,M preboWy be en«uof> 
volunteers to <<,v„ mo»t o( the needed 
luhlect* o few ttudenH in cerK»u> n-r.ui) 
H« could be h.ned t« bnhmce the .. 
Now thol memlv#rt of United ^ 
o*» rt»nhpfnploting uvil di».'*':-> ■ 
find theinielves m on e»ir*.- , 
dilemmo. On lh» w»*- hi»",- 
oufhoiiliet *..(' 
»ind otv the , 
with their v'!i' 
itoot warnings i.^nl.' 
hove become mum.- 
the public spools o* "■-■ 
»«lve». Even the most Itbr 
th*h i.iiiio! ,-e,xtlon to the ;-..■ _. ., ,-i 
■n-e, hove octed at virfwot 
"~hool outhoiihes At o r<>*w 
■■ ■ i,.„IU . , ■ .• ,- ^ 

i.'on«Ulvnn^ kivil ^\i^.■] 
With Hve pro»(>eitt o' 

Ihof i%. of being puiuvK,-.i tu !.» ^Kl.*..i, 




p- -' 'l*d Slu 
dent ■.i'uhttg "ir* 
oH cuiMpi'i. II th»»^ p»opt« tee tome 

01 their fellow tlwdentt Hsking their 
high school vfiplomos lor the rt»w>e. 
their reasons hx having been M 
relucloni will suddenly seem awfully 
trivial V^iether guilt i idden or truly 
intplred. mnny will be prcMnpted 
for ttte very fl'tl Hme to do lh»lr 
shore. 

Tiut. ttot all ol th« rviwthi will be to 
encouroging. Unitwd Stmienlt ond tl» t>wp 
portvf » will hove K- lire* vonsideixtble yn 
h|gnnliin'> troni (.«eople whoteel Ihot oulhoi 
itv ihould noi be disobeyed ot till. Otiving 
such opposillon out Into Ihe oi»ti, where U 
cnii be better deollwtth. it o fvilhet unpten 
soni, d nece»»nry lotk Fyrthrrmoi*, *ho 
•vri poiticlpolet in the civil dlsnbedieiuv 
inu^l be pi*tpin»ii hs undoi-go th«> wvutt 
punishment tluH the >tKot*l oulhot itie* von 
odinMiistet numely, piprmonent expulsion 
trom Bfhool A porHtiponl whc wm not (we 
poi'wJ t^undei-goevpuUioiiwouldbeploting 
himK»H lit tlieir nipny, the s^hnol iivthoti 
tivs need only ihienten to Kiik ihot per>on 
oul in Ofdei h> Ion.* hliu boik Info line 

lo most tludentt, espiiltlon Implies o lu 
lur*« of dellnled ImAMin-. loweieil ^tnl»>«, onvl' 
Menor |oh». Bewuise ol this Imt. the thieiit 
ol espuliion hilt been on enltem^ly p»ten' 
weo^usn in keeping (hem, ond iheli pmehh, 
In line the pjrblli sthool »v»lem now hot 
o vUtual monopoly »"> the eduotlion »( tn*" 
young, CoinpyUory edu^nwon Inwt, nmt 
die <0«l oivd iciirvlly ol snlisl.ivtory pnvot*- 
n-hool. vntuolly loup most vnunu r»>»'i''«' 
whe»h«i Ihey like it or not, iiiK* the .uilhori 
lorlon environnieni ol the public tyslmn 
Once they ^f* ihere, ony bold ond lOUr 
ageoui nttemptt on their pott ly> >n.ik» fhnt 
eiiviionnient moie demoiroHi vTin get lh»m 
Ihfo'wn oul on their »<•*» with «*Moi»wi»v 
where to luiti In ■ 
goniied ihot i> hci' 
ptereiiultite fix c 
(olle^ie degiee l> ' 
t)ui*i(« ttti i\ lOinl' 



hkwuf lonniv. |>.<it stohrt, r-' ^ 

neighborhood i* likely to or . 

able ^Hii enhit ontielv Mc*v\>y < 1 • 1 >m 

been e»<ih'«led in the pubtk ivhoo' »v*i*ni 

lhem«elve.\ ond now tindtiog 'hr' ^\ iVm 

e*tieini>l^ t:oitvtirnen( >n th« < o 

thitdi «n, nioTt tHiieiih ^^•v , 

II li baHeolty good ond om "-.■, . . - ., 

poaed to ony mo|or choices A<kI hitotly. 

niony pcf*nt* ore now t*rH**ng ihenv»eNei 

being dntggttd by tin-. »l« a 

boiHe thol thev nr* n. anlei 

on their own inlNnflvi' !■■ i-tn-v 

to involve « t^>iiMvleiatil<; .^' 

Wme. enerflv ot»d perh«(L*i <•> 

their retulHt^g confotli'n (Hii...- . - 

ii\g K much eosler (o clomp down w» their 

own kfdt thon to nn-kle the >choo(» th-oii ore 

i«itti»otlng them 

Inrvltobly it I* Ifte Jlwdentt fhemieket 
who mw»( wi^trte with t)w ^^..'t•I.■"• o' o^-i 
Ntfg the (Mirent* of th.- 
■idei. i inoy b« run 01 
thi». but « MvcV"-*' ' •' 

hitbly hove k* ■-**••• 

ogi*i'i))ir fh»»-r V '•'"* 

to tlieti i^ ■ 
for mrtii\ 
iny iheii r- 
ni^uish. it n\>* ) ' 
Dvi OS ii mottei .■ 
up to thexn, iii"' 
When Kevin Hr^i 
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moi« e»' 

lit the < 

he i|lv»i> 
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NEW lEFT NOTES 



changes... 

{c^ntinund from page 2} 
''■-•- -'•xuiM^cn S^c49nK Kav« been told 
-iTient Sfudent 
'-1 thot govrro- 

v;*^ jru i^/iortfd, timJ the power of 

' ^Overnmenl co-opted by admirtis 

aj of the Ur»ver»ify of MicSigon, 

'< team tho> tK« body fhal is called 

■ t^cot does not nccessorily hove con- 
I I thinkthofrt-v^totion oNcws people 

■ I lMi whether nire-fy lobptled porn of 
■rger lives, includfng fhe democrotic 

lystem o' govcrnmsnl, ore nol sublech at 
stmilor misnom«rs. 

There is anothrr. more importont unrfer 
standing of poltticol process that growi from 
Q «tudent movement. Todd GitUn wrote, in 
(he finol issue of the SDS bulletin, on article 
which bearj on thii point. He hodbeen doing 
o lot of ipeatiing on the wor ConslonHy he 
wot confronted with people who sow the 
Gu«rritlo3 as communists, controlled by the 
NLF, whi<h was in turn controlled by its 
codre leodership. Tfvot leodership. In (urn, 
was controlled by the North Vietnomeie 
Commvnial I'orty, whoat lenders vfhere, in 
turn, controlled by the Chinese Communish, 
who»e leaders, of course, were port of the 
intpfnofionoi Communist conspiracy- 

Todd come to wonder why thii conception 
of on insurant politicol movement wos so 
universally accepted. He suggested thol 
people were applying to o foreign, unob- 
servoble siluotion models from their own 
lives. In the shop, orders come down from 
the foremon. And the loremor^ gets them 
from Iho section boss, who receives hisfrom 
the plont nnonager. who gets his in turn 
from further up the line. In schools, pupils 
follow whot the teoctier soyi. She is bocked 
up by the division supervisor, who is in 
turn backed up by a principal. In the demo- 
craiic porty. in Chicago or mony other large 
citiei, the party appears in the same light, 
A fellow shows up at thepoHsandis greeted 
by his friendly word leader. Theword leoder, 
the month before, had sent word up the 
party machinery whicheventuallysentdown 
orders for a lob in the country clerk's office 
for Our friend's brolher-m-low. And today. 




imery from those people in the smoky 
room who make the decisions. 

People tn our society live out their lives 
in outhorltarian siluotiorti- in schools, jobs, 
poliKcs. And so *«hen they must confront 
unknown situations, they con conceive of 
them only in the models they hove for their 
own lives - even it they hove never orflcu 
loted. in loct might deny the applicability of 
those models to their own livej. 

V*atdoes a student movemenlshow those 
involved about the noture of insurgency' It 
demonstrtiles that people can act on their 
own, without orders from the top. It. like 
Other insurgent movements, gives peoisle o 
new model in which to understond the octions 
of others 

If the Implications of Todd's notion oro 
Oppiled to the building of a movement, they 
suggest thai people will onfy understand 
insurqency obrood -and hence will only be 
oble to request o detent foreign policy for 
this country - when they have begun to 
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shape their own lives And. conversely. 
students who hove begun fo shape their 
own lives >n student movements ore de> el- 
oping the basis for on understonding of 
political developments beyond their ivory 
towe rs 

We hove hod more of on Impact than to 
spown people within the movement with 
rudimentary political skills. Some hove ap- 
plied those insights to their own lives. They 
hove changed their life-roles The changes 
ronge from the small, almost insignificant, to 
the symboJicoMy momentous. We have al- 
tered the ideos which are the inteltecluoE 
furniture of some professions. The cvrrcnt 
generation oi poltticol scientists ore a new 
breed - oven if they ore new breed of a 
bod col. Compare them with the polilicol 
scientists who got their intellecluol inferior 
decorating in the early and middle )9S0's 
They ore the ones who are the outhors of 
the current boslc texts, the ones who define 
politicians as 'brokers' or, alternately, os 
the greose in (he gears of the machine 
(Those descriptions come directly from 
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(CoodBDed from psge 1) 

constont relterot.on of tt,e "United Proof 
phrase becomes tiresome - and 1 think is 
dishonest. When the orgumani in the onK- 
war movement wos that of ne^oHoHoni ver- 
sus wlthdrowol Oi o ilogan, they were un- 
*' ■ig to submerge their own politics in 
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order lo mointoin •onilv*. they were unable 
to relroin from Insisting thot everyone dis- 
cuss ;i They ore olwoys willing to institute 
United Fronts' - but on the basis o* their 
own polities' Not thot this is necessarUy 
wrong per se. but the rationoles offered 
ore dishonest. 

The CP's youth director in the il««rlng 
committee advanced who! seemed to be o 
Similor argument - thot fhere were dif- 
ferent positions on the ll-S ond thol it wosm'l 
a relevont topic of discussion The political 
shit thot wos going oo behind the scenes, 
OS for OS I could determine wos this; The 
Du Bolt clubs, or ol leott important sectors 
of it, come lo the conference supporting a 
teparote student mobitUotion, which would 
old them in building the DBC on compus 



ported lorgety by (Ht '' ' 

by Jens iensen, in w- 

ihink it •* Urn* lo nw*^ 

ronity, socialjim. oi Ih.' 

bless you. But i( you vo 

forget oil your personal sarM 

wtll hove o better chonce the- 

il later' This sort dl p«fjpeciT>» 

mind, implies thot they ore luggesfiny ' 

rodicoli hide their politics, engoge '" -•s_-i 

work of omode^o«eqf»d'^espectobIe'c^^l^-; 

tor and oftempt to form ond/or tpfluer-Le 

coolittons in the Democratic w Repubiicnn 

porties. One certoinJy li not buifdtn^} for 

a soclallsl alternotive by forgetKng the "per- 

sonot sectorionism' of mobng converts to 

lodollim! 

These Questions, in terms dt tocttcoi con- 
siderations might or might not be principled 
questions Consideration at this opprooch 
might, in foct, hnd it to be the correct ooe 
In this period, although t serioui'ty doubt 
It. 

But SDS kids should understand the real 
orgument behind the YSA's present fwni. 
rtess for united fronts and what I would ooll 



current student ol Sacromenio Stole loyol where they ore generotly week, with region- '^* ^ac dishonesty of *«ir argumeoi, I 
to their tradiHon | And they are those who ol exceptions. V*en the hrst meeHng o* the ^°''* ''••ated all that I hoord, some of il 



tolce Ihot definition as both descriptive 
where we concur-ond prescriptive -where 
we rebel 

Friends in the academic world hove os- 
sured me thot that more recent odditions to 
the political science establishment ot least 
consider the ideo Ihot politiclons should 
represent people. And I think maybe they 
enlertgin that idea becouse of the dissent 
which swirled oroond Ihem ond, ot times. 
interfered with their studies, dissent both 
on ond off the campus. 

A slightly more signiti. ■; ffig 

redefinition of the purp -^.-ty 

fessions. I have a numbf _ . _. ., mef 
classmates, who are now leaching tn torge 
municipot public schoolsystem* Iht^'jrxi^'- 
slond thai one kev .' 
of children ij thn' 
authority, to ques . 

but from the depii- is And ihoi 

understanding cjiv ^ivoorh to 

the professL" i ' 
opposed tc 
sranding is -. ■ 

iMiMnNMMMMiMlltr 



'ree from t-xternol outh 
own decisions 



■ty, of maktrtg 



Still more significont is the creoHon ofnew 
professions. One, for instance, is thot of 
instituJionol muckroker. Il may be o pro- 
fession which is simply revived ofler a long 
hibernation, but the best current practioners 
have on insight which sharply distinguishes 
them from the most reknowned American 
dan which rose ot the turn of the century, 
for this new breed may talte on entire 
insHlutional component of the society, such 
os< for example, hospitols, ond show not 
simply the horrors perpetroled on patients, 
but how (he bosic concepts ond forms whicfi 
govern hospitol care produces institutions 
which view, and treat, the sicknolospofients 
but OS 5ub|ecls upon whom to develop new 
ways of t renting discoses (not ireoting 
people?) 

These changes, these re- ond new defi- 
nitions soem (o lead to change, if they lead 
thot woy at all. only in the very, very long 
run, Mr, America moy leorn o little more 
about power in pc»li-3ci. Children may more 
obly quesfton oulhorily ond think their own 
fefl needs common fo others. We may hove 
in detoil ihal analysis of the way fodoy'a 
society mistreats the people who live in it, 
and hove thereby the words to lorn»uti)tf 
demands and the knowledge of where to 
point them. Thvse changes moy not Icod to 
change ai oil. They moy only shore up thi- 
dike against ihe flood, unable to prwveni 
the roin 

The problem is ihal those redehnittont ond 
new roles do not organize, or evon specify 
an ogeni tp bring chonge. Yetthe movement, 
ond the student movement, is in foct pro- 
ducing people prepared to orgonim, Poil 
of the staff ol JOIht, orgontiirtgpoor Appolo 
cman whites in Chlcogo, come lo or»janiilr»y 
though a trudenl movement. They conic 
beyond ci rudimentary understonding of 
power and process to see the ne«d *or on 
agent of chongn, nnd to shape their llvei 
accordingly. If the itudetit movomenl con 
tinues lo fr«e pvople tm lolu- upiuch Uvea, 
(t wilt tervv to huUd a movement lor locial 
i-hongv 

A siudenl movement enlorgcs the poui> 
bllity <d dissent, rreotes un understonding 
of power and of politUol process, ond 
d)anges conception of lite role tor many m 
Ihli generation. In ia doin.i i< h.'lf>. h.><lJ u 
larger movement. 



9 
preporofions committee met in Chicogo, 
Kushner and I were astounded by ttie lock 
of preparation and preliminary work thol 
Kod beendone previously. Either Beflino wos 
octing in o relatively independent basis in 
convenifvg the conference, or the locol CP 
and OSC's hod few resources ovotloble 
to devote to it. 

The YSA supported o mobiliioiion moin- 
toining a student character, but with ogreot 
er emphasis on linking up with Ihe April 
15 Sprlr»g mobilizoHon. The continuofioos 
committee office wos moved to New VorK 
porttoHy because of YSA-SW* fears that on 
o*ice in Chicogo would be CP dominoted 
ond porhoHy after consultation with SDS 
people who ogreed thai m light of the NC 
jction it wouldn't be too cool on ideo to 
^ointofn on office where the present one 
was - in Ihe some building os the SDS 
NO. As o concession to SOS pec^fe orMl 
of encouroging local Scisporth 
: April 8th week, ondtfw 
^c cciiferenc^ 



undoublubly being rumor ond Innuendo. 

But if IS best thol octusollons such as the v 
come out tnto the open, so thot the YS/ 
con onswer ihem. If this ojwfyiij or presen 
YSA strategy ond politics .i nol occurote. 
let's find out where But lei's bring the reol 
polilicol orguments mfo the ^>en, ond (UM 
hide behind the moik dl real or Jm<mtned 
dlwijive diHerences. 

The conference ultlmotely reiected the o««- 
ll-S provision. One interesting aspect el the 
conference was no Opporenl disunity In the 
D&C over the question of the spnny mobi- 
liiotion, ond indeed o numbered question^ 
some DBC members orgukig thol d wig) not 
worth the expense ond troiAle al semfing 
30 kids from Minnesota to Wa»hir>glon or 
*Jew York twice o year at on cjq>ervte at 
*3,000, ond thot such effort, money ond 
time should be spent orgoniimg o:i 
iocol level 
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6ome onolysts have theorized Ihot the 
YSA's motivation for the united front toctic, 
the attempt to keep rodica! politics to o 
minimol extent in the colls for nationot 
octions. and their great interest in the Spring 
mooitiiotion stems from their orientotion 
vis a vis lobor, which some seem to think 
is one of regarding SANE as the legifimote 
'cover' in this period for trade union peoce 
octivity, ond indeed as on opening wedge 
for rodicaliioHon. Becouse o' this, and their 
generally s^ated belief that the war con be 
ended Ihroughpressure politics ocHvily, they 
oftempt to limit the discussion of class ov 
peels of the war, or it's impcriolisl choroc- 
tcr. The theory Ihot the wor con be ended 
without o general radicoliiolion of the Am- 
erican working class, which is impticti in 
the 'Bring the troops home now'* single is- 
sue approoch is o negotiofl of Ihe VSA- 
S^A^'s generoUy etpressed position (at least 
within the left) of opposing ctxjlition politics 
ond entering or attempting to influence 
bourgeois porties (le. Democrats and fte- 
publlcons). 

The second Issue of the 'Bring the Troops 
Home Now Newsletter*, founded and sup- 
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■> I. .-J. -.- .ui. .'.Mo> .^- .-,.-.'., . .■, . . -r^tty. 
On the bosis ol our POLITICS, a movement 
to change this sodeiy Thebulldingefo ilrong 
cohesive pollHcol teh with o Iheoretlcol 
understonding of Amerrcon imperfl!sm. a 
principled stoisd ogoinil cootftion willi l(se 
*two' porties or ihelr cohorts^ ami on insls- 
lonce upon prelecting il's polilKS into the 
commumly at large will interconnect the 
goals of both woHimg to end the wor ond 
buildlrtg the movemeni which mustullimole- 
ly take power in this lociefy. In the words 
of A. J, Muste: 'like Abrohom ond olher 
men oi toitfi, we do not vfixiI to stay in or 
go bock to the Oty - whtch is at) we orej 
olos, fomjiior with ond wh^h i* doomed 

This is the one tempfoNon we must nor 
succumb to. It IS better logo out, no* knowing 
whither we go, predsefy becouse the dty 
of peace ond frotermty which »e seeli ho* 
yel lo be built ond must not be (ike who* 
we now k»ow ond con reodtly describe." 
I -ould pose an anol-ogy between tfte two 
cttie* and tf»e h«o movemenis - the old ond 
new left. Still searching for dir«*on, we 
are nevertheless headed In the right direc- 
tion and awoy hpm ihe KWolrous dty 





